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WILD DICK AND GOOD LITTLE ROBIN.. 


Published by Whipple & Damrell, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


Richard Wild & Robert Little were two boys whose 
parents lived near each other. Robert’s father and 
mother were pious people, and gave him suitable in- 
struction, so that he grew up a good boy. Richard’s 
parents on the contrary had no fear of God, and did 
not observe the Sabbath properly. ‘They were both 
opposed to the Temperance reform, and had very 
good private reasons of their own for being so, Lit. 
tle Dick was sent to carry their jugs to the grogshop, 
and as a reward, was allowed a taste of the contents 
for himself. In this way he acquired a liking for 
liquor. They all went on from bad to worse till their 
little property was entirely consumed, and they were 
sent to the workhouse. The following extract will 
explain the picture, and if you wish to know the sub- 
sequent history of Wild Dick and Good Little Robin, 
I must refer you to the book itself. 

‘* Tt was haying time, and little Dick was permit- 
ted to earn his victuals, by helping the hay-makers. 
They soon detected him in getting behind the hay- 
cocks, and drinking the rum from their jugs; and 
accordingly little Dick got a sound thrashing, and 
was driven out of the field; for these hay-makers 
were so far inclined to promote the cause of tem- 
perance, that they would not permit any persons, 
but themselves, to drink up their rum. 

Poor Dick! he cut a wretehed figure, as he 
went whimpering along the road, rubbing his red 
eyes upon his ragged sleeve. He spent that day 
in strolling about farmer Little’s woodland and 
orchard, in the hope of meeting Robert. But he 
was unsuccessful; and, at night, he went, crying 
and supperless, to bed, in the farmer’s barn. He 
slid down from the hay-mow, before daylight, and 
resolved to quit a place, where he had neither fa- 
ther, nor mother, nor friend, to whom he could 
look for protection and support. The day was 
just dawning, as he came out of the barn; his 
path lay close to the cottage of farmer Little; he 
laid a small parcel on the door stone, and passed 
rapidly on. The parcel was found there, by the 








first person, who came out in the morning; it was 
atop, which Robert had lent him a great while 
before. It was wrapped up in a piece of paper, 
on the corner of which was written, ‘‘ Good bye, 
Robert.” Before he quitted the village, Dick 
turned aside, for a moment, to give a last look at 
his father’s cottage. It was untevarted, and the 
person, into whose hands it had fallen, had barred 
up the doors and windows, so that Dick could not 
get in; but, through a broken pane, he looked 
into the vacant room, where he had passed so much 
of his short life. He looked over the wall of the 
little garden, now filled with weeds. As he was 
turning away, he felt something move against his 
leg, and, looking down, he saw the old cat, that 
still clung to her accustomed haunts. She purred 
to and fro at his feet, and looked up in his face. 
Poor Dick was certain she knew him, and he burst 
into tears. She followed him a little way up the 
lane, and then returned slowly to the cottage.” 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WICKED MATERNAL INFLUENCE, 

It was a high day in the province of Galilee. 
The birth day of the king had arrived. Since 
morning light, and perhaps long before, great 
preparations had been going on in the apartments 
of royalty. The palace was brilliantly illuminated 
for the evening entertainment; and in due time the 
guests arrived. There were ‘lords, high cap- 
tains, and chief estates.”” They sat down to the 
feast, and the king was with them. All was mirth 
and festivity. 

By and by a young lady is observed to enter a 
distant door of the splendid apartment. In accor- 
dance with an eastern custom, she begins to dance 
in presence of the king and his noble company. 
It is Salome, the daughter of Herodias. She is 
niece to the king. She is very beautiful, and ele- 
gantly dressed. Her graceful form, her easy and 
gentle motions, greatly please her uncle, by this 
time, perhaps, partially intoxicated, and he prom- 
ises to give her whatever she would ask, though it 
might be ‘‘ half of his kingdom.”” Rash vow for 
a king to make. Surely kings are but men, and 
often the weakest of men. 

The’young lady withdrew to consult her moth- 
er. ‘*A very proper course for one so young,” 
my little readers say. ‘‘ Who like mothers so 
capable of advising litle girls, and young ladies 
too.”” But remember, children, all that sustain 
this endearing relation are not like your own dear 
mothers. The mother of Salome was not a Chris- 
tian, nor was she even amiable and moral. She 
was licentious, passionate, and cruel. 

Herodias instructs her daughter to ask of the 
king, not clothing for the poor from the royal 
treasures, nor food for the hungry, when the feast 
was ended; not the release of some unjustly ac- 
cused prisoner, nor gold or jewels even to adorn 
her own person, but O horrible! she bids her ask 
the head of John the Baptist. She plans the de- 
struction of one of the holiest men that ever lived; 
one that never did them harm; one that had sought 
to do them good; that would gladly have led them 
into the paths of purity and peace. Lest the 
morning light should bring the king to his senses, 
and thus the prey be lost, the matter is hurried. 
Salome returns straightway’with haste unto the 
king, and instigated by her cruel mother, presents 
her unnatural request. 

That night an executioner was sent to the pris- 
on. The life of the holy prophet was taken at a 
single blow, and the bleeding head placed ina 








dish, was brought as a birth day gift to the young 
Salome. She instantly repairs to her mother, 
shows her prize, and together they exult. Histo- 
rians say, they practised shameful indignities upon 
it, such as piercing the tongue with necdles, as if 
in triumph that they should hear its just rebukes 
no more. 

A more gloomy picture probably never disgrac- 
ed the pages of history; yet from its dark shades, 
we may draw many useful reflections. Havea 
little patience, children, and you shall be detained 
only by two or three. 

We learn that ii is possible to extinguish in the 
bosom, even of a young lady, every sentiment of 
gentleness and humanity. What a mind must 
Salome have possessed, to delight in such scenes 
of blood and suffering! 

How great is a mother’s influence; and how 
disastrous does it sometimes become! It is affect- 
ing to think, that this young lady, rightly trained, 


| might have been an ormament to her sex, a bless- 


ing to the age in which she lived, and a brilliant 
star in glory. Buta mother’s influence led her on 
from one degree of enormity to another, till with- 
out a shudder or a blush, she could ask as a gift, 
a bleeding human head. 7 

Children of Christian parents ean never be suf- 
ficiently thankful to God for their religious train- 
ing. Think not yourselves any better by nature, 
little friends, than the young lady whose conduct 
you haveno doubt condemned. Influenced by such 
a mother you might have been like her. Human 
nature is much the same every where, and in all 
ages. We do not justify Salome. She had a 
conscience that weuld have taught her better, had 
she listened toits whispers. You have conscience, 
the Bible, and the holy teachings of the Christian 
religion. Give daily thanks, then, to your Heav- 
enly Father for these unmerited blessings; and 
especially praise him, if around you and beneath 
you, are spread the holy influences of a pious and 
praying mother. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








A PLEASING VISIT. 
The following is an account of a visit to an orphan family 
in a paper published in Ireland. 


One Sabbath evening, in coming home from 
D , one of the little village stations for preach- 
ing the gospel, I looked into a lone cottage, by 
the roadside, where I had been accustomed to visit 
a poor woman, the mother of a large family, who 
has since passed into eternity. On opening the 
door, I fuund three children on their knees, at 
prayer, the eldest of them about seven years of 
age. My unexpected call proved an interruption, 
so that I in vain waited for them to complete their 
artless devotional exercise. I proceeded to make 
some. inquiries, and found the children had been 
attending a neighboring Sabbath School, where 
they were taught to offer prayer and praise to 
God. They had just sung one of their little 
hymns, which they said they did every day, or 
every Sabbath-day, I am not sure which. [ got 
them to repeat one of the verses— 

“Though we are young, our sins are great, 

~ In sin we daily live, 

O Lord, our souls anew, create, 

And all our sins forgive.” 

On further questioning them, I was glad to find 
that their mother had always taught them to pray, 
and now that she was dead, and they left in a great 
measure to themselves, they were in the habit of 
thus beguiling their time. It was an affecting and 
most gratifying scene. I talked to the poor moth- 
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erless children awhile, and then commended them 
to the notice, and guidance, and blessing of Him 
who has said, ‘* Those that seek me early, shall 
find me;” ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” When this family was first 
visited, they were found in a very dark state, and 
without the Scriptures; a New Testament was 
presented to them, which the poor woman gladly 
received. Subsequently, she was for the most 
part found reading it, and there is reason to hope, 
that she sought and attained the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, and was made wise unto salvation. 
She always appeared thankful for religious instruc- 
tion. She was much afflicted, but when a little 
better any Sabbath day, she would take her staff, 
and muster all her strength, to get to our little 
meeting, Her death took place about a month pre- 
vious to this visit, and with almost her dying breath 
she craved the blessing of God on him who had 
brought her the Scriptures, and told her about the 
Saviour. I trust she has gone to dwell in his pres- 
ence forever. Let this simple narrative animate 
and encourage Sabbath School teachers, and oth- 
er disciples of the Saviour, to persevere in Scrip- 
tural efforts, in dependence on divine aid, for 


promoting the glory of God and the good of souls. 
[Youth's Friend. 
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HONOR THY FATHER AND MOTHER. 


The commandment says, ‘‘ Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” ‘Thy mother is to be obeyed as 
well as thy father. Yes, she who, when you were 
very small, nursed’ you, and took great care of 
you; she who, when you were sick, watched you 
night and day, fed you and clothed you, who talk- 
ed and played, who sung and prayed with you; 
she, thy mother, God bids you honor her, obey 
her, love her, fear her, respect her, protect her, 
make her, by your kindness and affection, happy. 
Yes, if you wish to secure that promised blessing, 
my young friends, honor your mother. 

What a delightful picture of affection for his 
mother does the blessed Saviour present, when 
hanging on the cross; when all would seem to be 
darkness, and pain, and misery, he says to his 
mother, while pointing to his disciple John, ‘‘ Be- 
hold thy son; he will protect you, he will take care 
of you; I am dying, I shall soon leave you, but 
here, in this beloved disciple, I provide you with 
ason. Then saith he tothe disciple, ‘‘ Behold 
thy mother.” And from that hour that disciple 
took her unto his own home.” Read this account 

or yourself, in the 19th chapter of John. 

But we shall not fully understand this command, 
unless we know all that the word honor means. 
To honor them, is to feel rightly towards them, to 
speak properly of them, and to act respectfully and 
obediently to them. When they are absent, as 
well as when they are present, let them and others 
know, by your words and your actions, that you 
love, respect, and delight to obey them. This 
will be honoring them. 

Two little girls were playing in a flower garden. 
One asked the other to pluck some flowers for her. 
‘* No,” said the latter, ‘‘ my mother bade me not 
to touch them.” 

‘Oh, but your ma’ will not know but you pick- 
ed them from the ground.” 

‘*That makes no difference, my mother told 

.me not to touch them, and that should be suffi- 
cient.”’ And thus, by her words and her actions 
did she honor her mother. 

A very excellent man, writing about his moth- 
er, says, ‘‘ Never, my beloved brothers! Nev 
er can I forget my mother’s tender endear- 
ments, incessant solicitude, and affectionate ad- 
vices. Never can I forget how, in my early 
childhood, she was accustomed to mingle her gen- 
tle instructions in the things of Christ and his sal- 
vation, with the tears of intense emotion, and the 
prayers of maternal faith! I feel at this moment 
not less indebted to the best of mothers, than to 





Hear this good man honoring his parents long 

after they are dead, and are gone up to that re- 

ward promised to the faithful.-— Christian Intel. 
a 

BAD WAY OF RECEIVING REPROOF. 


A little girl, whom I shall call Ellen, once came 
to spend a month with me, while her parents were 
gone on a journey. As I knew that she had been 
a good deal indulged, I was prepared to expect 
many faults in her; and was very agreeably sur- 
prised, to find her docile, obedient and good-na- 
tured. She was of a lively and happy tempera- 
ment, and I soon became much attached to her. 
You may wonder after this, what fault she had. 
It was this. When I pointed out any thing in 
which I wished her to do differently, it is true she 
was never offended; but she listened so careless- 
ly, and promised to do better with so little thought 
of what she was saying, that it was forgotten the 
next moment. 


of my own children; and she assented very readi- 
ly. One of these habits was that of putting away 
their hats and bonnets, each on a particular nail, 
whenever they came in. 


speak on the subject. 
day, 

‘Ellen dear, where is your bonnet?” 
ber next time.” 
floor.” 
this once; next time I will fold it up.” 


breakfast.” 


morrow.”’ 


she did not think much about it. 


was difficult to reprove her seriously. 


In regard to some small matters, I had told her| form and its habits. 
at first, that I should wish her to adopt the habits | feet in length from the tip of the snout to the in- 


I had had some trouble 
in teaching them this habit at first, but now it was | the tail being covered with scales like a fish, and 


thoroughly acquired; and I never had occasion to | the hinder feet having membranes, or a skin like 
But to Ellen, it was every 


‘Ellen, you are late; we have almost done 
** Yes, I am sorry; I will be up in season to- 
Ellen did not intend to deceive when she made 


these promises; she intended, so far as she thought | to falls and floods, they build a dam across it, so 
at all about the matter, to fulfil them; but in truth, : 


laudable desire to give pleasure, yet tts néver 
right to make one, without a serious and deliber- 
ate intention of fulfilling it.” 

This conversation seemed to make a deep im- 
pression on Ellen, and produced an immediate 
change in her conduct. Sometimes she would be- 
gin as before, to reply by a careless promise of 
amendment ‘‘ next time;”’ but immediately check- 
ing herself after a pause she would repeat, ‘‘ Yes, 
I do mean so; I will try to do differently another 
time.” Of course, her promises were now better 
kept, a gradual and constant improvement was 
visible in those things in which she had been defi- 
cient, and when her parents claimed her on their 
return, I could hardly bear to part with her. P. 
{Mother’s Magazine. 





NATURAL HISTORY. _ 
THE BEAVER. 


The Beaver isa singular animal both as. to its 
The largest are about three 











sertion of the tail, which also measures about a 
foot in length, an inch in thickness, and five or six 
inches in breadth. The hinder parts seem to be 
fitted for the water and the fore parts for the land; 


all water animals, between the toes, and the fore 
feet having none. Its habit of keeping all the 
hinder parts in the water seems to have changed 


**Oh, I forgot to hang it up, but I will remem-|the nature of the flesh. That of the fore parts 


has the same quality, taste, and consistency as 


‘** Ellen, your shawl is thrown down on the/|the flesh of land animals, that of the tail and hind 


parts of the body has the smell and taste of fish. 


‘So it is, but please don’t say any thing for|The weight of a large beaver is about fifty or 


sixty pounds. Beavers, in their natural state, are 
of social habits, assembling in companies, some- 
times of two or three hundred. They fix on a lo- 
cation near the water. If it be by a lake, or oth- 
er still water, they immediately proceed to build- 
ing their habitations; if a running stream, subject 


as to secure a place of still water. For the dam, 


u Yet she always | they select the shallowest part of the stream, and 
spoke so pleasantly, and smiled so sweetly, that it|if possible, where a tall tree stands near the water. 


This they set about grinding down with their 


One day, however, when we had been convers-| teeth, so as to have it fall across the stream. It 


ingrabout falsehood, and the different modes in 
which one might be guilty of it, one of my children | tle animals snrrounding a tree, sitting upright on 


is amusing, indeed, to see a company of these lit- 


said that breaking a promise was one species of) their feet gnawing it about a foot from the ground, 


falsehood. Ellen seemed surprised. 
think so, aunt?’’ said she, 
ed the custom of calling me aunt. 


**Do you|till, at length, it falls, 
She had lately adopt-| beam in their fortification. 


This they make the main 
The company divide 
into two or three parts; one part sets about gnaw- 


Ry. Yes,” said I; ‘‘ I think that violating a de-| ing off the upper branches of the fallen treé, anoth- 
liberate promise is one species of falsehood. It|er go and fell smaller trees, which they bring to 


is falsehood in regard to the future, instead of the|the spot, sharpen the ends, and drive into the 


ast.” 


broken a great many promises in my life. I used 


I know she used to tell me so afterwards.” 
‘*T have observed, my dear Ellen,” said I 


consideration.” 
‘** Have you aunt?” she replied, coloring a lit 


any thing to you.” 


do not make me many promises.” 
‘*How aunt? Do tell me what you mean.” 


any little omission or neglect to you, you alway 
promise to avoid it in future?” 


I believe I do. 
know that was falsehood.” 
**T do not think it ought to be called so, in you 


promises in that way.” 
‘*T see it is not.” 





the best of fathers. 


** Although the promise may proceed from 


** My dear Ellen, there is not a day when you 


**Don’t you know that whenever I point out|two or three above. 


**Dol? I did not know it—let me think; yes, 
But aunt, I am sure I did not 


ground at small distances from each other, along 


** Well, I never thought of that, I believe I have | beside the large tree; into the spaces between, 


,|they work the smaller limbs, while a third party 


when I was at home, to be always promising | bring mud and clay with which they render their 
Mammy Lotty that I would do something or other | structure still more complete, mixing the mortar 
for her, and I did not do it half the time, because | with their feet, and using their tails as trowels to 


put it ony. These dams are often one hundred 
, | feet long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the base, 


mildly, ‘‘that you make promises without much | going up narrower as it approaches the top of the 


water. In the thinnest part, near the top, they 
-| leave small openings to permit the water to run 


tle, ‘‘I did not know that I had ever promised | through, in case of a large freshet, so as to pre- 


vent the destruction of their works. 


about constructing their habitations. These they 
build with one story under water, and sometimes 
The top is of an oval form. 
s|The whole building is neatly plastered within and 
without, and floored with branches of trees. It 
has two entrances, one above the water, the other 
helow. Settlements of ten or a dozen habitations, 
each containing a separate family, are often met 
rj with. Sometimes, though rarely, as large a num- 


case, because you make these promises without | ber as twenty or twenty-five of these dwellings are 
any reflection; but then it is not right to make|seen together. 


Each family has its own habita- 
tion and store house, and no one thinks of plun- 
dering hisneighbor, Their principal food is green 





a! wood and bark, a store of which they always lay 


Having thus prepared their place, they next set 
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up for winter. Good order always prevails in 
their little republics. They give notice of ap- 
proaching danger by striking the water with their 
tails, when every beaver either plunges into the 
water or retires within the wall of his house, which 
no animal dare attempt to enter. In the winter 
they are hunted for their fur, it being better at 
that season than at any other. When a settle- 
ment has been broken up by the hunters, the few 
that escape do not associate again, but become 
desolate and houseless wanderers. 
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Account of the Death of 
FRANKLIN BRYANT HOWARD, 
A Scholar of Grace Church Sunday School, Boston. 
[From the “Christian Witness ” of March 6, 1840.) 

Franklin Bryant Howard, a youth of great 
promise, was removed to another and a better 
world at the early age of thirteen. He had been 
favored with the advantages of Sunday School in- 
struction from his very infancy; and the conse- 
quence was, that, in the course of his eight or 
nine years’ study of the Bible lessons, added to 
its daily perusal in connection with family wor- 
ship, and his own-private reading in his chamber, 
he had become familiar with the most interesting 
portions of the sacred volume, with the history of 
those holy men whose characters are recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments, for our instruction, 
our example, and our warning; and he compre- 
hended and appreciated the way of forgiveness and 
salvation as set forth in the gospel. 

As a member of the Chauncey Hall School, 
during five or six years, he secured, by his amia- 
ble deportment, close attention to study, and 
cheerful submission to its rules, the esteem and 
affection of its principal and teachers, and the 
friendship of his fellow-scholars. 

He was a youth of a particularly buoyant and 
happy disposition, and seemed to be in the enjoy- 
ment of vigorous health up to the very commence- 
ment of his short and fatal sickness. But ‘‘ in the 
midst of life we are in death.” After only six 
days of feverish restlessness and distressing pains, 
his symptoms on the morning of the seventh day, 
(Monday, 24th February,) assumed an alarming 
aspect. 

His kind and attentive physician immediately 
suggested a wish to call in another of his profes- 
sion for consultation; and, in the course of the 
day, the sick boy submitted with patience and for- 
titude to two painful and unsuccessful operations 
for his relief, remarking to his physicians, ‘‘ I am 
sorry to give you so much trouble.” He was 
sensible of the critical state of his case, and soon 
turned his attention tothe great Physician of souls. 

On the retirement of his medical attendants, to- 
wards evening, he was asked if he wished prayers 
to be offered. ‘‘O yes,” said he, ‘‘ and I will 
pray too.” At the conclusion of this united pray- 
er, he continued to repeat audibly and alone the 
familiar sentence, which came with so much ap- 
propriateness from lips which within one hour after 
were to be closed in death: 

** Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep: 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
Then followed a delightful conversation, in which 
he manifested clear and comfortable views with 
respect to the mercy of God and salvation through 
Jesus Christ. Some one speaking of the advan- 
tages of early and habitual religious instruction, 
by means of which, under the blessing of God, 
this child was now enabled to understand and ap- 
preciate the consolations and hopes of the gospel, 
he immediately remarked, ‘‘J am afraid I have 
not appreciated as I ought the instruction I have 
received.” He was told that it was right for him 
to feel thus; and that to be truly sorry for any 
omissions of duty, or other offences, looking to 
the mercy of God for pardon, through ,the media- 
tion of the blessed Saviour, was all that God re- 
quired of him. 











He then asked to see the Rev. Mr. C. who was 
in an adjoining room. As soon as he saw him he 
said, ‘‘ Mr. C. I want you to pray for me.” 

At the conclusion of his prayer, Mr. C. said, 
‘Bryant, you remember those beautiful words of 
the hymn— 

‘© When I can read my title clear 
‘To mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 
‘* Sing it, sing it,” said he. This was about half 
an hour before his death. His young brothers 
and sisters were then called around his dying bed, 
and, in the familiar family tune of ‘‘ Balerma,”’ 
two verses of the hymn were sung. Bryant joined 
his voice, clear and musical as ever, throughout 
the first verse, but in the second he could scarcely 
join. There was now a momentary pause, when 
suddenly there burst from his cold and dying lips 
exclamations of ecstatic joy, which thrilled through 
every heart, and which seemed to convert the 
chamber of death into ‘‘ none other than the house 
of God and the gate of heaven.” 

With a voice so loud and distinct that he was 
heard in the parlors below, he cried, ‘‘ O what a 
sight I do see! O what is it? I see Christ! I 
see angels and a ladder! O what light! O what 
beautiful things I see! Glory! Hallelujah!” 

He was then told that his Saviour was waiting 
with outstretched arms to receive him into heaven. 
His eldest brother then came to him. Bryant 
called him by name and kissed him, and also kiss- 
ed the other children as they were one after an- 
other lifted to his face. 

A momentary feeling of depression then seemed 
to come over him, and he ejaculated, ‘‘ Christ 
have mercy upon me;” and added, ‘‘ Pray for 
me.” 

Mr. C. then began a prayer in the words of the 
litany: ‘‘O Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world,” and Bryant responded, ‘‘ Have 
mercy upon us;”’ and he immediately repeated the 
whole sentence in an animated tone; ‘‘O Lamb o 
God, that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon me.” During the short prayer which 
followed he frequently uttered ejaculations to the 
throne of Heaven. 

After this, he remarked, with a subdued and 
calm voice and manner, ‘‘ But perhaps this is all 
a dream,—a holy dream; perhaps 1 may yet re- 
cover, and become a minister of God.” He was 
told that he had already become a minister,—that 
he had already preached a sermon which we should 
never forget. 

Another exclamation of joy then struck upon 
our ears: ‘*O, I see heaven! it seems to me I 
see the Sunday School—the lecture-room. Tell 
them all,” said he, raising fis hand with an ear- 
nest motion, ‘‘to become Christians; tell them to 
become ministers of God!—Now,” said he, ‘lay 
me down, and Ict me die.”’ 

This was about fifteen minutes before he breath- 
ed his last. The two remaining verses of the 
hymn were then sung: 

‘ Let cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall, 

So I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all. 

There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 

And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across ny peaceful breast.” 

He again said, in a calm and pleasant manner, 
‘* Lay me down to die.” He was asked if he re- 
membered what Stephen said when about to die,— 
** Lord Jesus, receive my spirit; to which Mr. 
C. added, ‘‘ And then Stephen fell asleep in Je- 
sus.” Bryant instantly and with great energy re- 
plied, ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” The 
next moment he said, with a sweet and placid 
voice and manner, ‘‘ Lay me lengthwise, if you 
please; lay me down to die.” The pillow was 
removed from beneath his head, and he spoke no 
more. He breathed as quietly and gently as a 
sleeping infant for a few minutes, and then, with- 
out the slightest indication of pain or distress, his 





angel spirit winged its way to the mansions of 
bliss and glory. 

At the request of the principal and teachers of 
the Chauncey Hall School, the funeral services 
took place in Grace Church on Wednesday; and, 
although it was a season of vacation, more than 
one hundred of the affectionate scholars of that 
well-regulated and interesting institution, in which 
this departed youth had passed so many happy 
days, assembled to pay their last testimony of love 
and respect to his mortal remains. 

The following hymn, kindly prepared by the 
principal, and printed for the occasion, was sung 
by the school, in a manner which added great in- 
terest and solemnity to the scene: 

Before thy throne, O God, we kneel, 
With heavy heart and fervent prayer; 
Gone from amidst us, may we feel 
That our young brother’s soul is there. 
For the last time we circle round 
The fortn thy hand bas touched with death: 
No more with ours his pulse shall bound, 
Nor join our shouts with thrilling breath. 
Thy spirit ruled his every thought, 
And led his steps in ** wisdom’s ways;” 
Thy love like golden threads was wrought 
In the frail tissue of his days. 
O Father, grant that not in vain 
His pure example has been given; 
May we, like him, life’s honors gain, 
And, dying, feel the peace of Heaven! 

The funeral services were performed by the 
Rev. Dr. Stone; and, after a short address, by 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, to the youth before him, the 
same hymn and tune sung by the deceased just 
before his departure, was sung by the congrega- 
tion, and his body was then committed to the si- 
lent tomb. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO SAXONS TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY.—No. 6. 

About the year six hundred and twenty, Edwin, 
king of Northumbria, by his ambassadors, propos- 
ed to marry Adelberge, a daughter of Ethelbert, 
king of Kent. Edwin was a pagan, and Adel- 
berge was a Christian. To remove the objections 
made by the princess or her friends on account of 
Edwin’s paganism, the latter agreed that the 
princess and her attendants should enjoy their 
faith, and be permitted to practise its duties un- 
molested; and that he would examine it, and if it 
should be found more worthy of the divine Gover- 
nor of the universe than the doctrines of his 
national religion, he would himself embrace it. 
On these conditions the princess accepted his 
offer. Paulinus, one of the missionaries sent by 
Gregory from Rome, accompanied the princess to 
Northumbria, and was allowed to preach the doc- 
trines of Christianity. His first attempts to turn 
the people from idolatry to a purer faith were un- 
successful. The escape of Edwin from the dag- 
ger of an assassin, who had been sent by one of 
the neighboring kings to kill him, and the birth of 
a daughter in the same night, disposed him to lis- 
ten to the suggestions of Paulinus, who referred 
both these blessings to the author of the faith 
which his queen professed, that is to Christ. But 
Edwin was not yet prepared to abandon his idols. 
He however promised Paulinus, when about to 
march with an army against the king who had em- 
ployed the assassin to attack him, that if he should 
be favored with a victory over his enemies, he 
would then renounce paganism. He was victo- 
rious, and according to his promise renounced his 
idols, but would not embrace Christianity, without 
further examination. While he was debating this 
question, Pope Boniface, the successor of Greg- 
ory, addressed him an affectionate letter,and anoth- 
er to Adelberge his queen. Edwin still paused, but 
held many consultations respecting Christianity 
with Paulinus, and with his own nobles who were 
accustomed to attend his court. It was the cus- 
tom of the Anglo-Saxon kings on great occasions 
to convene a council of their wise men, which was 
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then called a wifena-gemot. It was like the Gen- 
eral Court in Massachusetts, or the Congress 
which meets at Washington, and was in fact the 
same assetnbly which was afterwards called a Par- 
liament. Tosuch a council he engaged to submit 
the question, and that if they should favor it, he 
would become a Christian. ey 
It is probable that he was desirous of obtaining 
the sanction of his parliament to his contemplated 
change of religious faith, in order that he might 
retain his authority with the people unimpaired. 
An interesting account of some of the proceedings 
of the gemot or parliament, assembled on that oc- 
casion, will be given in the next number. G. 
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ANNA AND EMILY.-=-No. 2. 

The second day Emily spent at her aunt’s, both 
children had work to do. As soon as breakfast was 
over, they sat down with much zeal, intending to ac- 
complish a greatdeal. Anna’s mother told them how 
much she wished them to do, and promised each two 
olives, and a seed cake, if they were industrious. 
Emily did not love sewing. She was very sorry that 
her aunt thought little girls needed to learn to do such 
things. After she had taken a few stitches, she began 
to scratch the back of the chair with her needle, and 
to wonder why she could not have one olive now, and 
one after the work was done. Her aunt was obliged 
to speak to her several times. Anna was‘more pa- 
tient than most little girls are, and so she went on 
quietly with her work, satisfied that it was right that 
she should do it, because mother said so. Her moth- 
er was pleased with her, and helped her very kindly 
over the hard places. 

At twelve o’clock the work was put away, and the 
little girls had their cake and olives. Emily lost no 
time in devouring hers, but Anna, with the utmost 
deliberation, nibbled at her gingerbread, as if she in- 
tended to prolong the pleasure it gave her, as long as 
possible, 

The important affair being over, they were some- 
what at a loss what to do next. Emily proposed 
that they should write verses from the Bible, but 
Anna hed never learned to write. 

‘* Ho came you to know how?” asked she. 

‘* Oh 1 don’t know, FI used to be always making 
Jetters, and when I don’t know how to make one, I look 
ina writing book. If you had a slate you could learn 
too.” 

“ Could I? Then Ill ask papa to buy one for me, 
and you shall show me how to write.” 

When Anna’s father came home to dinner, he was 
cold, and wet, and tired. But the little girl did not 
think of this, so the moment he opened the parlor 
door, she ran and caught fast hold of his coat, so that 
he could not move a step forward, and began to beg 
him to buy her a slate. 

“0 I don’t know,—I guess you don’t want one yet, 
wait till after dinner, do.” 

‘* My father is cross, isn’t he?” said Anna, turning 
to Emily. ‘ He never gives me any thing.” 

‘* No, I don’t think he iscross,” said Emily. Anna 
was not sorry to hear this, for she did not like to have 
any body blame her father, excepting herself. 

After dinner she had no opportunity to ask again 
for the slate, because a gentleman came into see her 
parents, and at last took her father away with him. 
But in a few minutes a boy brought to the door a 
package, neatly tied, and directed to Anna, and to 
her great joy she found it to be a little slate. Emily 
ruled it as she had seen her sister’s ruled at home, 
and then proceeded with great dignity to write a copy 
in her best style. Anna proved to be a very good 
scholar. She wrote slowly and carefully several 
lines, but her, little teacher, impatient to have her 
learn all ina minute, constantly urged her to write 
faster, and at last, convinced Anna by several wise 
arguments that it would be better to play now, and 








write tomorrow. So they spent the rest of the after- 


noon in drawing little girls, with stiff, straight arms, 
and long necks, and men whose heads grew right out 
of their shoulders. 

‘© Now I want to teach you something,” said Anna. 
“Come, Pll show you how to braid hair.” 

** Oh, but I know how to do that.” 

‘Well then, Pll teach you to knit.” 

‘© Why can you knit?” cried Emily, surveying her 
companion with profound respect. 

** To be sure I can, and if you'll call me school- 
mistress, and say, ‘Please Miss W.” when you 
want any thing, I will show you this minute.” . 

Emily hesitated. 
knit very much, but then to call Anna, who was sev- 
eral months younger than herself, Miss W. was out 
of the question. 

‘** } don’t want to say Miss to you,” said she. 

‘¢' Phen I can’t teach you,” returned Anna. 

Emily looked very sad. She thought Anna very 
disobliging, and Anna resolved not to give up or even 
to speak again that night. 

But in five minutes Emily’s good-nature returned. 

** Come,” said she, “ I'll call you Queen Mary, 
and that’s better than school-mistress, I’m sure.” 

Anna was quite satisfied. She very patiently 
taught Emily the famous stitch, and though the little 
girl did not learn easily, she could soon knit as well 
as Queen Mary. E. 








VARIETY. 





Cruel Jack. 

Who does not love to hear the birds sing? I know 
a little boy whose name is Jack. He is a cruel boy. 
He likes to hear the birds sing well enough; but he 
loves to tease them. Oh, Jack is acruel boy. Once 
he climbed up into a high tree. There was a pretty 
nest there,—a robin red-breast’s nest—a pretty robin, 
which used to come under Jack’s window every 
morning, and sing to wake him up. The robin had 
brooded over her eggs, in her nest, way up high in 
the tree. She did not think any one could find it 
there; but cruel Jack found it, and when robin red- 
breast had gone for her supper, he climbed up and 
stole the eggs, and made holes in them, and strung 
them round his neck. He did not leave one solitary 
one. How poor robin red-breast flew about and cried 
because her nest was robbed! I hope you will never 
he a cruel boy like Jack. He would take the little 
birds too, when he could find them. Sometimes he 
would wring their necks, and sometimes he would 
shut them up and not feed them, and they would die. 
I would not be a cruel boy. God does not lovea 
eruel boy. Nooneloveshim. Let the birds live and 
fly about as God made them to do, and do not trou- 
ble their nests. 

But this was not all cruel Jack did. He would 
chase the butterflies al® over the meadows in the 
warm sun, and when at last he caught them in his 
hat, he would wound and pain them, and laugh when 
they fluttered in distress. ‘Then he would catch the 
flies that buzzedl on the windows and afflict them. 
[ could not tell you all the cruel things he did, 

*¢ "Twas God that made that little fly, 
And if you pinch it, it will die; 

My teacher kind has often said, 

You must not hart what God has made. 
For God is very kind and good, 

And gives to little flies their food, 

And loves each gentle little child, 

Who is kind hearted, good and mild.”’ 


He forgot that the flies and butterflies and robins 
could feel as well as himself. If cruel Jack did but 
scratch his finger, he thought it very hard. God does 
not love cruel boys. Be kind to all the animals. 
How sorry your mother would be to have you like 
cruel Jack. 

Cruel boys, if God lets them live to grow up, often 
become cruel men, and sometimes murderers; and end 
their days on the gallows. 

A young man, only nineteen years old, a few years 
since ended his days upon the gallows. The day be- 
fore he was hung, he was asked if it used to give 
him delight to kill animals when he was a boy. “O 
yes,” he replied, “I liked to kill them.” 

‘* Better than any thing else?’ “* Yes,” he said, 
“T think Idid.” * Did you ever wish to kill people, 








if they opposed or vexed you?” ‘ {don’t know that 
I did,—I used to want to kill the cattle, when they 


She wanted to know how to|P 


didn’t act to suit me.” To what a dreadful end tha 
boy’s cruelty brought him! 
Unfant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.} 
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She Plays like a Christian. 


A boy of nine, in Connecticut, recently became 
pious. Among the children, in a family with whom 
he used to play, was W.a young girl who had also 
becotne pious. Sometime after he became interest- 
ed in religion, he visited this family again to engage 
in some of the innocent amusement: of childhood. 
As he returned home, he said to his mother: 

‘© Mother, I know W. is a Christian.” 

“What makes you think so, my son?” inquired 
his mother. 

‘** Because,” said he, with great simplicity, ‘she 
lays like a Christian.” 

‘* What! plays like a Christian!” 

‘* Yes, mother, she is always good natured and af- 
fectionate. She never gets angry,—if you get away 
all her things, she doesn’t get angry.” 

It is very important that all pious children should 
show that they are Christians in all their conduct, 
even by the manner and spirit in which they engage 
in their amusements, In this way, others will see 
their good works,—their mild, affectionate conduct,— 
and will be led to glorify their Father who is in 
heaven.—Sabbath School Visiter. 


nner 
Betsey Alien. 


Little Betsey, as she was called, lived in the town 
of Rush, and was a member of the Sabbath School. 
She was only six years old. She loved the Sabbath 
School. She was always there. She was all atten- 
tion, when in school, to every single word that was 
said, and often was in tears. She was very faithful 
and good to get her lesson all committed to memory, 
early in the week. One week, she had learned her 
lesson all by heart, and was very anxiously waiting 
for the Sabbath to come, so that she could go to her 
loved Sabbath, School, and recite it, and hear her 
dear teacher and minister talk to the children.—but 
O! she was seized with a burning scarlet fever on 
Friday. She became worse and worse, weaker and 
weaker every hour, and when Sabbath morning 
came, and the welcome Sabbath School hour, she 
knew that she could not go. She wanted one 
of the precious Sabbath School books,—felt that 
she must have one. So she sent to the superinten- 
dent, and asked him to be so good as to send her one. 
He sent her a book; but she was so very sjck she 
could not read it. She took it in her trembling hand, 
and held it fast, and died, pressing it to her bosom! 
O how she loved her Sabbath School books! . «e 
little reader, do you love your Sabbath School 
books so? . 


Prayer.— Prayer is a key which unlocks the 
blessings of the day, and locks up the dangers of the 
night.” 

"Prue Porrrensss is benevolence in trifles. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 
BY REV. AMOS SUTTON. 
Hail! sweetest, dearest tie that binds 
Our glowing hearts in one, 
Hail! sacred hope that tunes our minds 
To harmony divine. 
It is the hope, the blissful hope, 
Which Jesus’ grace has given: 
The hope when days and years are past, 
We all shall meet in heaven. 
We all shall meet in heaven at last, 
Weall shall meet in heaven: 
The hope when days and years are past, 
We all shall meet in heaven. 
What though the northern wintry blast, 
Shall howl around thy cot; ; 
What! though beneath an eastern sun 
Be cast our distant lot, 
Yet still we share the blissful! hope, 
Which Jesus’ grace has given, &c. 
From Burmah’s shores, from Afric’s strand, 
From India’s burning plain, 
From Europe, from Columbia’s land, 
We hope to meet again, 
It is the hope, the blissful hope, 
Which Jesus’ grace has given, &c. 
No lingering look, no parting sigh, 
Our future meeting knows; 
There, friendship beams from every eye, 
And hope immortal grows, 





O sacred hope! O blissful hope! 
Which Jesus’ grace has given, &c. 
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